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— all, in the airy lightness of their structure and the 
delicacy of their workmanship, attenuating themselves, as it 
were, with a refined spiritualism, ont of the heavy massiveness 
of earlier forms — its front guarded by tabernacled saints, 
countenances of strange mien looting down from every 
projecting corbel table — its receding doorways curi- 
ously wronght with mystic sculptures, and the wondrous 
legends of sacred story gleaming forth in rich hnes be- 
tween the graceful tracery of its windows — may be taken 
as a visible symbol — an embodiment in stone and glass — of 
the spirit of the medieval hierarchy, with its ranks and its 
orders, its multifarious traditions, its rites and practices of 
various origin and authority, pervaded by a common aim 
and aspiration, subordinated to one great purpose of spirit- 
ual domination, and terminating in the final unity of the 
papal throne. 

When an art has reached a given point of excellence in 
one direction — if it do not find some new idea to work 
upon, or evolve some fresh principle of internal develop- 
ment—it must of necessity decline. Unless it be abso- 
lutely stereotyped, the mere effort, after higher perfection 
will corrupt it. DiJicUis in per/ecto mora, est : naturali- 
terque, quod procedere non protest, recedii. The capabilities 
of this style were now exhausted. Before the close of the 
fifteenth century, we perceive a tendency to revert from 
the perpendicular structure, in which such consummate 
beanty had been attained, to the horizontal line. Further 
progress, moreover, was checked by the two most powerful 
impulses of the age — the revival of classical studies within 
the church itself, and the movement of reformation external 
to it. A transition period ensued, marked by a style, 
which aimed at combining pure Greek and Roman elements 
with the forms and general effect of medieval architecture, 
and which has been called, from the century when it flou- 
rished, Cinqueanto. The strong reaction in favor of the 
Catholic hierarchy, of which the followers of Loyola were 
the most effective instruments, could not bring back the 
nndoubtiog enthusiasm and deep consciousness of spiritual 
power, in which the inspiration of the pointed style had its 
source. The policy of the Jesuits was cautious and calcu- 
lating, and involved concession to the necessities of the 
times. Their churches wanted the noble simplicity and 
grandeur of the ancient edifices, and were often showy and 
meretricious. The progress of refinement in the most culti- 
vated nations of Europe, produced an increasing reverence 
for classical models, and a proportionate contempt for every 
style that was vaguely distinguished from them as Gothic. 
This feeling is very conspicuous about the time of our own 
Revolution. Addison's letters are full of it. It swayed 
powerfully the noble mind of Wren, equally imbued with 
the spirit of exact science and an admiration of classical 
simplicity, and hindered him from appreciating the lofty 
design and picturesque richness of effect, so characteristic 
of the old ecclesiastical style. In the course of the eigh- 
teenth century, the taste for medieval architecture, or the 
Gothic, as it was then generally called, revived. Warbur- 



ton and Thomas Warton — to omit other names — afford 
evident proof of it in their writings. At present, the venera- 
tion for every monument of the middle ages has become a 
passion — we might truly say, a folly. With all this, we 
have no architecture of our own. Creation and genius seem 
gone. We take onr models from the remains of classical 
antiquity, or from buildings of the medieval period; and 
out of these we contrive to meet our wants and satisfy our 
taste. But in this beautiful art, the religious spirit of the 
nineteenth century is without a symbol and a represen- 
tative. 

Repiinted by request Jrom the " Prospective Review." Conclusion in 
the next Number. 



PBOVERBS OF AIL NATIONS. 

Upon the wisdom contained in proverbs one need not 
dilate, " he who runs may read " it and profit by it. We 
have a little book of these bitter-sweet nuts of literature, 
compiled by "Walter N. Kelly, which offers a choice selec- 
tion of proverbs of all nations, with an entertaining com- 
ment. To us it is " something new under the sun " to 
find a readable wort of this class ; we give our readers a 
chance to judge for themselves, by making liberal extracts. 
Mr. Kelly's book consists of British proverbs, which means 
English, Scotch and Irish examples, grouped together and 
fraternized with continental equivalents, and sometimes 
with oriental examples, all of which are translated and 
explained by the compiler. 

Under the heading of " Youth and Age," one among 
many proverbs given by the author, tells us that 

"A man at five may be a fool at fifteen." 
In the days when cock-fighting -was a fashionable pastime, 
game chickens that crowed too soon or too often were con- 
demned to the spit as of no promise or ability. "A lad," says 
Archbishop Whateley, " who has to a degree that excites won- 
der and admiration the character and demeanor of an intelli- 
gent man of mature years, will probably be that and nothing 
more all his life, and will cease accordingly to be anything 
remarkable, because it was the precocity alone that ever made 
him so." It is remarked by greyhound fanciers that a well- 
formed, compact-shaped puppy never makes a fleet dog. They 
see more promise in the loose-jointed, awkward and clumsy 
ones. And even ao there is a kind of crudity and unsettledness 
in the minds of those young persons who turn out ultimately 
the most eminent. 

From a series on " Natural Character," we quote one 
chiefly to enforce Mr. Kelly's remarks upon one of the most 
frequently used of English proverbs. 

" What'u bred in the bone will never be out of the flesb." 
What is innate is not to be eradicated by force of education 
or self-discipline : these may modify the outward manifestations 
of a man's nature, but not transmute that nature itself. What 
belongs to it " lasts to the grave " (Italian). The ancients had 
several proverbs to the same purpose, such as this one, which 
is found in Aristophanes — " You will never make a crab walk 
straight forwards "—and this Latin one, which is repeated in 
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several modern languages : " The wolf changes his coat hut not 
his disposition " — he tnros grey with age.. The Spaniards say 
he " loses his teeth, bat not bis inclinations." " What is sacked 
in with the mother's milk runs oat in the sbroad " (Spanish). 
Horaoe's well known line, 

" Naturam expellas faroa tamen usque recurret." 
" Thongh you cast out nature with a fork, it will still return," 
has very much the air of a proverb versified. The same thought 
is better expressed in a French line, which has acquired pro- 
verbial currenoy : 

11 Cbasaez le natural, il revient au galop." 

" Drive away nature, and back it comes at a gallop." This line 
is very commonly attributed to Boileaa, but erroneously. The 
author of it is Ghaulieu (?). The Orientals ascribe to Mahomet 
the sayiDg, "Believe, if thou wilf, that mountains change their 
places, but believe not that men change their dispositions." 

Another of similar import is 

"Eagles catch no flies." 
Literally translated from a Latin adage, 

" Aquila non capit muscas," 
much need by Queen Christina, of Sweden, who affected a 
superb disdain for petty details. The Romans had another 
proverbial expression for the same idea : "The prsator takes no 
heed of very small matters," for his was a superior court, and 
did not try cases of minor importance. Our modern lawyers 
have retained the classical adage, only substituting the word 
" law " for " prsetor." They say, " De minimis non carat lex," 
which might, perhaps, be freely translated, "Lawyers don't 
stick at trifles." 

Of " Home," all languages embody thought if all lan- 
guages have not so expressive a word as the English. 

" Home is home, be it ever so homely." 

" Hame is a hamely word." — Scotch, 
" Homely " and " hamely " are not synonymous, but imply 
different ideas associated with home. The one means plain, 
unadorned, fit for every-day use; the other means familiar, 
pleasant, dear to the affections. " To every bird its nest is fair " 
(French, Italian). " East and west, at home the best " (German). 
" The reek of my own house," says the Spaniard, " is better 
than the fire of another's." The same feeling is expressed 
with the same energy, but far more tenderly, in a beautiful 
Italian proverb, which loses greatly by translation : " Home, 
my own home, tiny though thou be, to me thou seeinest an 
abbey." * Two others in the same language are exquisitely ten- 
der: "My home, my mother's breast." How touching this 
simple juxtaposition of two loveliest things I Again, " Tie me 
hand and foot, and throw me among my own." 

The name of our author, Kelly, indicates that he is an 
Irishman, otherwise we should not be able to account for 
the bold aud apt reflection with which be opens his com- 
ment on the next proverb, a proverb that certainly ought 
to carry along with it something to temper the English- 
man's application of it. 

" An Englishman's house \a his castle." 
Bat sanitary reformers tell him truly that he has no right to 

* Can* inia, ea*a m ; a, |»er pTcina cne tu sia, tu mi sembri una 
btiiJia. 



shoot poisoned arrows from it At his neighbors. The French 
say, "The collier (or charcoal burner) is master in hie own 
bouse," and refer the origin of the proverb to a hunting adven- 
ture of Francis I., which is related by Blaise de Monti qo. Hav- 
ing outridden all his followers, the kiog took shelter at night- 
fall in the cabin of a charcoal burner, whose wife be found sit- 
ting alone on the floor before the fire. She told him, wben he 
asked for hospitality, that he must wait her husband's return, 
which be did, seating himself on the only chair the cabin con- 
tained. Presently the man came in, and, after a brief greeting, 
made the king give him up the chair, saying be was used to 
sit in it, and it was but right that a man should be master in, 
his own house. Francis expressed bis entire concurrence in 
this doctrine, and he and his host BUpped together very arnica-, 
bly on game poached from the royal forest. " Man," said Fer- 
dinand VII. to the Duke of Medina Celi, the premier nobleman 
of Spain, who was helping him on with his great coat, "man,, 
how little you are!" "At home I am great," replied the 
dwarfish grande (grandee). "When I am in my own house I 
am a king " (Spanish), 

Here follows a short essay on " Social Intercourse," hong 
on the pins of several proverbs. 

" Long absent, soon forgotten." 
" Out of sight, out of mind." 
"Friends living far away are no friends" (Greek). "He 
that is absent will not be the heir" (Latin). "Absence is 
love's foe: far from the eyes, far from the heart* (Spanish)'. 
" The dead and the absent have no friends " (Spanish). " The 
absent are always in the wrong " (French). ^Absent, non* 
without fault ; present, none without excuse " (French). 

Against this string of proverbs, all running in one direction', 
we may set off the Scotch saying, 

" They are aye gude that are far aws* ;" 
and this French one : " A little absence does much good." 
Without affirming too absolutely that 

" Friends agree best at a distance," 
which was a proverb before Rochefoucauld wrote it down 
among his maxims — we may admit that "To preserve friend- 
ship a wall must be pot between " (French) ; and that " A 
hedge between keeps friendship green" (German). "Love 
your neighbor, but do not pull down the hedge " (German). ... 
" There are certain limits of sociality, and prudent reserve and 
absence may find a place in the management of the tenderest 
relations" (Friends in Council). Tliis lesson the Spaniards 
embody in two proverbs, bidding you " Go to your aont's (or 
brother's) house, but not every day." Friends meet with more 
pleasure after a short separation. "The imagination," say* 
Montaigne, "embraces more fervently and constantly what itf 
goes in search of than what one has at hand. Count up your 
daily thoughts, and yon will find that you are most absent from 
your friend when you have him with you. His presence relaxes* 
your attention, and gives your thoughts liberty to absent them- 
selves at every turn and upon every occasion." 

Since the days of Poor Richard, the proverbs that have 
circulated in almanacs about the country, and which arc 
the most respected by farmers, are those which engender 
thrift and economy ; it is a question whether in* a too faithful 
adherence to proverbial injunctions of this class, people do ; 
not become mean rather than economical, close instead of - 
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moderate, lean instead of fat. Few farmers eat poultry of 
their own raising, but sell it and buy salt mackerel, which 
keeps better and lasts longer. The consequence is, that 
while the parse fills with the profits of fresh food, the body, 
for lack of it, becomes scrofulous and wastes away in con- 
sumption. Thanks to the researches of physiologists, 
science is getting to have more moral power than Poor 
Richard's proverbs or an old almanac I 
-'■■•'■- : ' " All covet, all lose." 

"Tkbursts the bag" (Italian). Like the dog in the fable, it 
grasps at the shadow, and lets' fall the substance. "He that 
embraces too much holds nothing fast " (Italian, French), A 
statue was. erected to Buffon. in his lifetime, with the inscrip- 
tiqn, .^Naturam araplectiW omneui" ("He embraces all na- 
ture"). Somebody "remarked upon this, "He .that embraces 
too* much,'* eto. Buffon heard of the sarcasm and bad the 
inscription obliterated!'''' • ■' 

" Enough is as good as a feast." 
"A bird can roost but on one branch ; a mouse can drink no 
morevthan its fill from a river " (Chinese). " He is rich enough 
who does not want " (Italian). But the difficulty is to deter- 
mine to a nicety the point at which there is Dei the r want nor 
surplus. Practically- there is no. such point, however it may 
exjat in theory ; for f 

"... " There's never enough when .naught is left." 
Where all is eaten up it is pretty certain that the commons 
were but short. 1 . "There is not enough if there is not too 
ranch" (French). Beaumarchais makes Figaro, in speaking of 
love, to utter the charming hyperbole which has passed into a 
proverb, *' Too much is not. enough," . Even without being in 
lovey everybody must agree with Voltaire jn considering 
- ■" : ' ' '"' ' "Xesuperflu, chose tresnecessaire." 

Whoever gave birth to the following proverb was a 
rare genius. 

" Hell is paved with good intentions." 
. A great, moral conveyed in a bold figure. What is the worth 
of: virtuous resolutions that never ripen into action? In the 
German version of the proverb a slight change greatly im- 
proves,^) the .metaphor, thus : " The way to perdition is paved 
with good intentions." A Scotch proverb warns the weak in 
will, who are always hoping to reform and do well, that 
" Hopere go to hell." 
..", As the fool thinks, the bell titiks." 

Weare^aii prone/to interpret facts and tokens in accordance 
wit&oux -own? mcliuatijonsahd habits of thought. It was not 
the voice of the bells that first inspired young "Whtotington w|th 
hopes of attaining civic honors ; it was because he had conceived 
such hopes already, that he was able so .distinctly to hear the 
words, "Torn again, Whittingtonj thriCe Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don." " People make the bells say whatever they have a mind " 
(French). In a Latin sermon oh widowhood, by Jean Kaulin, 
a monk of Clunjr, of the fifteenth century* there is a story 
which Rabelais has told again in his own way; Kaolin's ver- 
sion' is this : 

; A widow consulted her parish priest about her entering into 
a second marriage. She told him that she stood in need of a 
helpmate and protector, and that her journeyman, for whom 
the had taken a fancy, Was industrious and well acquainted with 



bei* late husband's- trade; " Very well," said the priest, " yon 
had better marry him." "And yet," rejoined the widow, "I 
am afraid to do it, for who knows but I may find my servant be- 
come my master ?" "Well, then," said the priest, " don't have 
him." " But what shall I do ?" said the widow.; " the business 
left me by my poor, dear, departed husband is more than I can 
manage by myself." " Marry him, then," said the priest. 
" Aye, but suppose he turns out a scamp," said the widow; " he 
may get hold of my property, and run through it all." "Don't 
have him," said the priest. Thus the dialogue went on, the 
priest always agreeing in the last opinion expressed by the 
widow, until at length, seeing that her mind was actually made 
up to marry the journeyman, he told her to coosnlt the church 
bells, and they would advise her best what to do. The bells 
were rung, and the widow heard them distinctly say, " Do take 
your man ; do take your man." Accordingly, she went home 
and married him forthwith; but it was not long before he 
thrashed her soundly, and made her feel that instead of his mis- 
tress she had become his servant. Back she went to the priest, 
cursing the hour when she had been credulous enough to act 
upon his advice. "Good woman," said he, "I am afraid yon 
did not rightly understand what the bells said to you." He 
rang them again, and then the poor woman heard clearly, but 
too late, these warning words: "Do not take him; do not 
take him." 

The following proverb and comment from " Law and 
Lawyers," may go for what it is worth.. 

11 He that loves law will get his fill of it" 
Lord Mansfield declared that if any man claimed a field from 
him, he would give it up, provided the concession were kept 
secret, rather than engage in proceedings at law. Hesiod, in 
admonishing bis brother always to prefer a friendly accommo- 
dation to a lawsuit, gave to the world a paradoxical proverb, 
" The half is more than the whole." Very often " A lean agree- 
ment is better than a fat lawsuit" (Italian). " Lawyers!. gar- 
ments are lined with suitors' obstinacy " (Italian) ; and "Their 
houses are bnilt of fool's heads " (French). 

Of " Physicians " it is said, . 

" If the doctor cures, the sun sees it ; if be kills, the earth hides It." 

" The earth covers the mistakes of the physician " (Italian, 
Spanish). " Bleed him and purge him ; if he dies, bury him " 
(Spanish)- It is a melancholy truth that " The doctor is often 
more to be feared than th&disease" (French)^ "Throw physio 
to the dogs,' 1 is in effect the advice given by-many .eminent phy- 
sicians, and by some of the greatest thinkers the world has seen, 
" Shun doctors and doctors' drugs if you wish to be well," was 
the seventh, last and best rule of bfealtn laid down by the 
famous physician, Hoffmann. Sir William Hamilton declared 
that " Medicine in -the'- hands in which" it is vulgarly dispensed 
is a curse to humanity rather' than a blessing ;" and Sir Astley 
Cooper did not scruple to avow that "The science of medicine 
was founded On conjecture and improved by murder." It is a 
remarkable fact that "The doctor seldom takes physic" (Italian). 
He does not appear to have a very lively faith in his own art. 
As for his alleged cares, their reality does not pass unquestioned. 
It is true that " Dear physic always does good, if not to the 
patient, at least to the apothecary " (German) ; but " It is God 
that cures, and the doctor gets the money '' (Spanish). Save 
your money, then, and " If yon have a friend who is a doctor, 
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take off your hat to Mm, and send him to the house of your 
enemy " (Spanish). 

If proverbs handle lawyers and doctors severely, they 
are not more lenient to the " Clergy." The Scotch, Ger- 
man and Spaniards seem to have suffered most from the 
clergy, judging by the following : 

11 Its kittle shooting at corbies and clergy." 

Crows are very wary, and the clergy are vindictive; there- 
fore it is ticklish work trying to get the better of either. " One 
must either not meddle with priests or else smite them dead," 
say the Germans; and Hnss, the Bohemian reformer, in de- 
nouncing the sins of the clergy in his day, has preserved for us 
a similar proverb of his countrymen : " If you have offended a 
clerk, kill him, else you will never have peace with him." 
" The bites of priests and wolves are hard to heal " (German). 
" Priests and women never forget " (German). .... Popular 
opinion attributes to the clergy, both secular and regular, a 
lively regard for the good things of this life, and a determina- 
tion to have their full share of them. " No priest ever died of 
hunger," is a remark made by the Livonians ; and they add, 
" Give the priests all thou hast, and thou wilt have given them 
nearly enough." "A priest's pocket is hard to fill," at least 
in Denmark ; and the Italians say that " Priests, monks, nuns 
and poultry never have enough." "Abbot of Cazuela," cries 
the Spaniard, " you eat up the stew, and you ask for the stew- 
pan." The worst testimony against the monastic orders comes 
from the countries in which they most abonnd : " Where friars 
swarm, keep your eyes open" (Spanish). "Have neither a 
good monk for your friend, nor a bad one for an enemy" 
(Spanish). " As for friars, live with them, eat with them, walk 
with them, and then sell them, for thus they do themselves" 
(Spanish). The propensity of churchmen to identify their own 
personal interests with the welfare of the church, are glanced 
at in the following: " The monk that begs for God's sake, begs 
for two" (Spanish, French). " 'Ob, what we must suffer for 
the church of God!' cried the abbot, when the roast fowl 
burned his fingers " (German). 

" There's no mischief done in the world, but there's a woman or a 
priest at the bottom of it." 

Since the Press has become so powerful, and in a measure 
displacing the public mouth-pieces of old, we should like to 
add the words or an editor after the word priest. 

Last, but not least, come the proverbs on " Women, 
Love and marriage." 

" What's sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander." 
This is an Englishwoman's proverb. The Italian sisterhood 
complain that " In men every mortal sin is venial ; in women 
every venial sin is mortal. 1 - These are almost the only pro- 
verbs relating to women in which justice is done to them, all 
the rest being manifestly the work of the unfair sex. 

" If a woman were as little as she is good, 
A peascod would make her a gown and a hood.'' 
This is Ray's version of an Italian slander. The Germans 
say, " Every woman would rather be handsome than good;" 
and that, indeed, " There are only two good women in the 
world : one of them is dead, and the other is not to be found." 
The French, in spite of their pretended gallantry, have the 
coarseness to declare that " A man of straw is worth a woman 
of gold ;" and even the Spaniard, who sometimes speaks words 



of stately courtesy toward the female sex, advises you to " Be- 
ware of a bad woman, and put no trust in a good one." 
" The crab of the wood is sauce'very good 
For the crab of the sea ; 
But the wood of the crab is «auce for a drab, 
That will not her husband obey." - 

"Aspaniei, a woman, and a, walnut-tree, r 
The more they're. Deaten ..-the better ^they c be." . .,. : . 

There is Latin authority for this barbarous distioh. The 
Italians say, " Women, asses, and nuts, require rough hands." 
Much wiser is the Scotch: adage-?? , .. r . „ - , - , 

"Ye may ding the <leil into* wife, bat ye'll ne'ei ding him onto' her." 
"Take your -wtfe's'first advice, and not her Becond. n ■;. 

The French make the rule more general^" Take^a woman's 
first advice," etc. There is good reason for this if the Italian 
proverb is true, " Women are wise offhand, and fools on reflec- 
tion." They have less logical minds than men, but surpass 
them in quickness of intuition, having, says Bean Trench, 
"what Montaigne ascribes 'to them in a remarkable word, 
Vesprit priihe-sautief—itie leopard's spring, ' which~ 'takes- its 
prey, if it be to take it at'afl, at tbeflrst bound." "Summer' 
sown corn and women's advice turn out well once in fe&Veu 
years," say the Germans; and the' Spaniards hold that"** A 
woman's connsel is no great thing, but he who does not take it 
is a fool," In Servia they "say/" Itfis sometimes right even to 
obey a sensible wife ;" and they tell this story in elafcidation of 
the proverb. A Herzegovinian once asked a Eladi whether -a 
man ought to obey his wife, whereupon' the Eadi; answered 
that he need not do so; The Herzegovinian then. continued, 
"My wife pressed me this morning to bring. thoe a pot o£ beef 
suet, so I have done well in not- obeying her." : Then-said .-the 
Kadi, "Verily, it is sometimes right even , to obey a sensible 
wife." . ,. , . ,p ■ 

" It's nao mair ferlie to see a woman greet than to see a guso gang 

barefit." — Scotch. 
That is, it is no more wonder to see a woman cry than to see a 
goose go barefoot. ""Women laugh'when they can,"rad weep 

when they will."' This. is a French proverb, translated by Ray. 
Its, want of rHyrae makes it probable that it was ilevef ns^fal- 
ized in England. The Italians say, "& woman cdmplainsY'a 
woman's in woe, a woman is sick, when'she' likes, to be so," 
and that "A woman's tearsare a fountain .of craft!" 

" A woman's mind and winter wind change oft." 

" Women are variable as April weather" (German). *' Wo- 
men, wind and fortune soon change " (Spamsb). Francis I. of 
France wrote one day with a diamond on a window of the 

chateau of Ohambbrd, ' " "" ' "' tf! '*' '' " r "'°'" * 

. . . ;," SJpuvont fernme varie : 
Bien foil qui s'y fie." 

'.'A woman. ohaages oflj^,- . , ^ ■ 

Who trunts her is rjght.soft^' 

His sister, Queen Margaret of .Navarre, entered the room as he 
was writing the ungallant couplet, and, protesting, against"; suoh: 
a slander on her sex, she declared that she could quote twenty 
instances of man's 6ckleness.; Francis retorted ^hatjierjeply 
was not to the point, and that he would. .rather hear one instance 
of woman's constancy. "Oan you mention a single instance of 
her inconstancy?" asked the Queen of Navarre., It- happened 
that a few weeks before this conversation a gentleman of the 
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court bad been thrown jnto prison upon a serious charge ; and 
bis wife, who was one of the queen's ladies in waiting, was 
reported to hare eloped with bis page. Certain it was that the 
page and the lady had fled, no one could tell whither. Francis 
triumphantly cited this case; but Margaret warmly defended 
the lady, and said that time would prove her innocence. The 
king shook his bead, but promised that if, within a month, her 
character should be reestablished, he would break the pane on 
which the couplet was written, and grant bis sister whatever boon 
she might ask. Many days had not elapsed after this, when it 
was discovered that it was not the lady who bad fled with the 
page, but her hasband. During one of her visits to him in 
prison they had exchanged clothes, and he was thus, enabled to 
deceive the jailer, and effect his escape, while the devoted wife 
remained in his place. Margaret claimed his pardon at the 
kingVhaudywlio hot only granted it, but gave a grand fete and 
tournament to celebrate this instance of conjugal affection. He 
also 1 destroyed the pane of glass, but the calumnious saying 
ratfcribed on it has unfortunately survived. 

"A womari's tongue wags like a lamb's tail." 
"A woman's strength ia in her tongue." — Welsh. 
" Arthur could not tame a woman's tongue." — Welsh. 
"Three women and three geese make a market," according 
to the, Italians. "Foxes are all tail, and women are all tongue;" 
atleas^jt is so in Auvergqe. a AU women are good Luther- 
ans^" say the panes; "they wonld rather preach than hear 
mass." ."A woman's tongue is. her sword, and she does not 
let ft rust," is & saying of the Chinese. 

: v!i!,i %Swio% women and bees-arenot to be turned." 
" * Because ' is a woman's answer." 

And not so unmeaning an answer as flippant critics imagine. 
It is aa-example of that much-admired figure of speech, aposio* 
posit*, jandr.means— because I will have it w>. " What a woman 
wills, God wills " (French). " "Whatever a woman will she 
can " (Italian). 

" The man's a fool who thinks by force or skill 

To stem the torrent of a woman's will ; 
" , For iTshe will, she will, you may depend on't, 

Andif she won't, she won't, and there's an end on't" 
The conning of the sex is equal to their obstinacy. "Women 
know ,&„ point more than the devil" (Italian). "What wonder, 
then, if "A bag of -fleas is easier to keep guard over than a 
woman?" (German.) The willfulness of woman is pleasantly 
hinted at in the Scotch proverb, " * Gie her her will, or she'll 
burst,' qnoth the gudeman when his wife was dinging him." 

"A woman conceals" what she does not know." 
11 ^fomen jsnd baima lein (conceal) what they kenna."— StarteA. 
"To a woman and a magpie tell what you would speak in 
the market-place P. (Spanish). Hotspur says to his wife, 
"Constant ybu are, 
But yet a woman, and for secrecy 
■No lady closer j fori well believe " 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, 
And so Sax I will trust thee, gentle Kate;" 
But, if there ia truth in proverbs, men hate no right to reproach 
w,omen for blabbing. A woman can at least keep her own 
secret. Try her on the subject of her age. 

" Beauty draws more than oxen." 
** One hair of a woman draws -more than a bell-ropa" (Ger- 
man), s 



"And beauty draws us with a single hair." 

" Beauty buys no beef." 

" Beauty is no inheritance." "*" 

In spite of these curmndgeon maxims, let no fair maid despair 
whose face is her fortune, for "She that is born a beauty is 
born married " (Italian). 

" Beautyia but skin deep." 

The saying itself is no deeper. It is physically untrue, for 
beauty is not an accident of surface, but a natural result and 
attribute of a fine organization. A man may sneer, like Ralph 
Nickleby, at a lovely face, because he chooses rather to see 
"the grinning death's bead beneath it;" but Ralph was a 
heartless villain, and that is only another name for a fool. 
"Beauty is one of God's gifts," says Mr. Lewes, "and every 
one really submits to its influence, whatever platitudes be may 

think needful to issue How, think you, should we 

ever bave relished the immortal fragments of Greek literature, 
if our conception of Greek men and Greek women had been 
formed by the contemplation of figures such as those of Chinese 
art ? "Would any pulse have throbbed at the Labdacidan tale 
bad the descendants of Labdacus risen before the imagination 
with obese rotundity, large ears, gashes of mouths, eyes lurch- 
ing upward toward the temples, and no nose to speak of? 
Could we with any sublime emotions picture to ourselves Fo-Ti 
on the Promethean rock, or a Congou Antigone wailing her 
unwedded death f 

" Fine feathers make fine fowls." 

Therefore, " If you want a wife, choose her on Saturday, not 
on Sunday " (Spanish) ; i. e., choose her in undress. " No wo- 
man is ugly when she is dressed " (Spanish) ; at least, she is 
not so in her own opinion. " The swarthy dame, dressed fine, 
decries the fair one " (Spanish). 

" The fairer the hostess the fouler the reckoning" 

" A handsome landlady is bad for the purse " (French) ; for 
this among other reasons — that "If the landlady is fair, the 
wine too is fair " (Germao). 

" A bonny bride is sune buskit."— Scotch. , 

Buskit — dressed. She needs little adornment to enhance her 
charms. 

" Joan is as good as my lady in the dark." 

" When candles are out all cats are grey." 

"Blemishes are unseen by night," says an ancient Latin 

proverb ; and the Greeks held that " "When the lamp is removed 

all women are alike." Opinions may differ on that point, but 

all agree that 

** The night 
. Shows stars and, women in a better light." . 
Hence the Italian warning to ehoose " Neither jewel, nor wo" 
man, nor linen by candlelight ;" and the French hyperbole, 
" By candlelight a goat looks a lady." 

" If Jack is in love be is no judge of Jill's beauty." 
" Nobody's Bweetheart is ugly " (Dutch.) " Never seemed a 
prison fair or a mistress foul" (French). "Handsome is not 
what ia handsome, but what pleases " (Italian). " He whose 
fair one 6quints says ehe ogles " (German). "'Red is loveV 
color.' said the wooer to his foxy charmer " (German). 

" Love is blind." 
$lind to all imperfection* in the beloved object; blind also 
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to everything around it— to facts, consequences, and prudential 
considerations. " People in love think that other people's eyes 
are out " (Spanish). 

"It is hard to keep flax from the lowe [fire]."— Scotch. 
" Man is fire, woman tow, and the devil comes and blows " 
(Spanish). 

" Glasses and lasses are bruckle [brittle] wares." — Scotch. 
" A pretty girl and a tattered gown are sure to find some hook in the 
way." 
Italy appears to be the original country of this proverb, 
though it is popularly current in Ulster. " A handsome woman 
and a pinked or slashed garment " are the things mentioned in 
the Italian proverb. The French form corresponds with the 
Irish. 

"Where love fails we espy all faults." 
" Faults ajre thick where love is thin." — Wel*h f 
" Hot love is soon cold." 
" Love me little, love me long." 

11 Love of lads and fire of chats are soon in and soon out." — fierly- 
shire. 
Ghats, i. e., chips. 

" Lad's love's a busk of broom, hot a while and soon done." — Cheshire. 
" Love is never without jealousy." 

"He that is not jealous is not in love," says St. Augustin ; 
hut that depends not only upon the disposition of the lover, but 
upon the point arrived at in the history of his love. Donbts 
and fears are excusable in one who has not yet bad assurance 
that bis passion is returned, but afterward "Love expels 
jealousy" (French), or, at least, it ought to do so. "Love 
demands faith, and faith steadfastness " (Italian) ; but too often 
" Love gives for guerdon jealousy and broken faith " (Italian). 
It is an Italian woman's belief that " It is better to have a hus- 
band without love than with jealousy." 

" No folly to being in love." — Welsh. 
" To love and to be wise is impossible " (Spanish) ; or, as an 
antique French proverb says, the two things have not the same 
abode. This is the creed of those who have not themselves 
been lovers. As Galderon sings, in lines admirably rendered 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, 

" He who far off beholds another dancing, 
Even one who dances best, and alt the time 
Hears not the music that he dances to, 
Thinks him a madman, apprehending. not 
The law which moves bis else eccentric action ; 
So he that's in himself insensible 
Of love's sweet influence, misjudges him 
Who moves according to love's melody ; 
And knowing not that allihesesigbs and tears, 
Ejaculations and impatiences, 
Are necessary changes of a measure 
Whioh the divine musician plays, may call 
The lover crazy, which he would not do, 
Did he within his own heart hear the tune 
Flay'd by the great musician of the world. * 

" They that lie down («. e., fall sick) for love should rise for hunger." 

— Scotch. 
The presumption being that, if they had not been too well fed, 
they would not have been troubled with that disease. " With- 
out Geres and Bacchus, Venus freezes" (Latin). "Ho love 
without bread and wine " (French). 



"Old pottage is sooner heated than aeW made," . 
An 1 old flame is sooner revived than a new one kindled. 
"One always returns to one's first love" (French). "Tru& 
love never grows hoary " (Italiao). 

" Love and light cannot be hid." • 

" Love and a cough carmot be hid.*? - .-..■■■■*-■.■ 

The French add smoke to these IrrepreWble' thinjgi;" is 
^afcis sometimes enumerated with them' ; "and the'' fianes 'say, 
"Poverty and love arehardtohi'de." ' " '■"'■■ "'■' ~'"* ,!ri - 

"Love and IbrdBhip like, not fellowship." . , . 
"Kindness comes &wi\\."— Scotch, 

That is, love cannot be forced. The ^ermaBS couple: it in ,th*t 
respect with singing. "Who would be lpyed, mast love," , say 
the Italians; and "Love is, the vcrj\p4ce at jffhio^ i,4p.y^ i i«:t0- 
be bought." v . ' './, „..,,.,.. ^ r ,„,.>.,*, J r ys.* 

Our English proverbs on love .are. for, the-mpst.part^a^casiie- 
or jocular, and few of them oan be .cpn^paredvfor grapftyand; 
elevation of feeling, with those of Italy. We have no parallels 
in our language for the following: "Love knows no measure " 
—there are no" bounds to its trustfulness an&'devotion ;— "Love 
warms more than a thousand' fires ;"—*' He who has love in his 
heart has spars in his sides-;"—" LoVe rules without liSw 1 ;"—' 
" Love rules his kingdom without a sword ;" — " I»v1i i £n6ws' 
not labor ;" — " Love is master of all arts." The Frenchliave 
one proverb on the sovereign might of love, which they bor- 
rowed from the sublime phrase in the Song of SolomoD, "Love 
is stronger than death ;" and another expressed in the language 
of their chivakic forefathers," Lov^e subdues *U bnt the' ruffian's 
heart." - , ■ ;.;,;-, ., 

"MarryJnhasto,and repent at leisure^*: .;» - .'»■ J" "■ 

Thisproverb probably came to us fronf Italy ; buVafasi'It' 
happens too often in all countries that "Wedlbcfcnde^ln^iffi© 7 
saddle, and repentance on the oroup" (French). Theresa" 
joke in the Menagiana not unlike this: A person meeting 
another riding on horseback with his wife behind him, applied 
to him the words of Horacer-^" Post equitem sedet atra cura*" 
" Marriage is a desperate thing,'? quoth Selden; ■ u The frogs in 
JEsop were extremely wise ; they had a great mind to some 
water, .but they would notleap into, the weUberauseihey could , 
not get out again."./ Consider well, then, what. you are^about 
before you put yourself in a condition to hear it said,/ 
"You have tied a knot with your ^tongue'you cannot umfo with your 

teeth.'? . 
Some go so far as to say that "Ho one marries but repents" 
(French). The Spaniards exclaim, in language .^which "reminds 
us of the custom of .Dupmow, " The bacon of paradisO"foV the 
married man that has not repented 1"- - ; * --.-.•■-■* v-- * -r ■ 

" Better wed over the mixon than over' the moor."; ■■'"'.■ "' 

The mixon is the heap of manure in the farmyard. Theprd- 
verb means that it is better not to go. far fcomhome in search 
of a wife-^-adyice as old as theXiroelcpoet Hesiod; who has a 
;line to this effect: "Marry,. in pTeferetioe tonsil -Jother women, 
one who dwells near thee. ,? But a more specific meaning has 
been assigned to the, English proverb by Fuller, and after him by , 
Eay and Disraeli. They explain it aB .being a maximpeculiar 
to Cheshire, and intended to dissuade, candidates for rhatrinipny 
from taking the. road to. London, which lies -oyer ihemppyr- 
land of Staffordshire.. "This local .proverb," sajs-Di'sraeJi^' Is" 
a curious instance of provincial pride, perhaps of wisdom, to ' 
induce the- gentry of that county to form intermarriages, to 
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prolong their own ancient families and perpetuate ancient 
friendships between them." This is a mistake, for the proverb 

isnot peculiar to Cheshire, oc to any part of England. Scot- 
land has it in this shape : 

" Better woo o'er midden nor o'er moss." 
And in Germany they .give the same advice, and also assign a 
reason, Jbjr it, saying," Marry oyer the mixon, and _you will 
know who and what, she is." The same principle is expressed 
in different forms in other languages, e..g. r "Your wife and 
your nag get from a neighbor" (Italian). "He that goes far 
to marry goes to be deceived or to deceive" (Spanish). The 
politic Lord Burleigh seems to have regarded this "going far to 
deceive "-as"* veryproper ■ thing to" be done for the advance- 
ment of- a man's fortune. In his l * Advice to his Son" he says, 
"If -thy- estate he good, match near home and at leisure; if 
weak, -far off and- quickly.*? There-is. an ugly cunning in that 
word qywkly h .„ Burleigh's advice is quite in the spirit of the 
French fortune hunter's adage, "In marriage cheat who can." 

" He that loaetu his wife and sixpence hath lost a tester." 
"He-that-loseth his .wife and a farthing. -hath a great loss of 
his farthing." (Italian). In Italy also, and in Portugal, it is 
said.that "Grief for -a dead wife, lasts to the door;" and even 
in £rQyej> ce, ithe land, of the troubadours, they baye a, rhyme to 
this effect: . 

..._, " Two good.daysfora.man in this life: 

• When he weds and when he buries his wife." 
Nor dp the wives of Provence appear to be delighted with their 
conjugal lot Having lost their youthful plumpness through 
the cares and toils of wedlock, they oddly declare that "If a 
stockfish became a widow it would fatten." A Spanish wo- 
man's opinion of matrimony is thus expressed: "'Mother, 
what sort of a thing is marriage ?* * Daughter, it is spinning, 
bearing children, and weeping.' " 

"Bette'r a tocher power] in her than wi' her."— Scotch, 
. " Aman's' best fortune or bis "worst is his wife." 
"The day'yoii marry you kill or cure yourself" (Spanish). 
u Usef:great prudence and circumspection," says Lord Burleigh 
to his son, " in choosing thy wife, for from thence will spring 
all thy^ future good or -evil; and it is an. action of life like unto 
a stratajjem.of war, wherein a man can err but once." 

'-'"THe'gode or ill-'hap'o'agude or ill- life 
' Is the gude or ill choice b* a' gude' or ill wife." — Scotch. 

There is a Spanish rhyme much to the same effect : 
" Him that has a good wife no evil in life that may not be borne, can 
- befall.;., -t .->-}.; -.-.-..- ■-.,.. 
Him that bant a bad wife no good thing in life can chance to, that 
good you .may call.'' .",..... 

" Put you* hand in the creel, and take oat either an adder or an eel." 
That's matrimony. "In buying horses and taking a wife, 
shut, your eyes and commend yourself to God" (Italian). 
"Marriages are not as' they are made, but as they turn out " 
(Italian): -'"■'■ 

' ThereV.but a gude wife in the country, and ilka man thinks he's 
'."] got her."— Scotch. 
It ia a pleasant delus^n while its lasts, and it is not incurable. 
Instances of complete recovery from it are not rare. 

'• A man may woo where he will, but must wed where he's weird." 



That is, where he is fated towed; This isexactly equivalent 

to the English saying, 

■ ■ " Marriages are made in heaven," ■"■■ 

the meaning of which Dean Trench appears to me to mistake, 
when he speaks with admiration < of its " religions depth and 
beauty." I~ cannot find in it a shadow of religious sentiment. 
It simply implies that it Is not forethought, inclination^ or mu- 
tual fitness that has the .largest share in bringing man and wife 
together. More efficient than all these is the force of circum- 
stances, or what people vaguely call chance, fate, fortune, and 
so forth. In the French version of the adage, " Marriages are 
written in heaven," we find the special formnla of Oriental 
fatalism ; and fatalism is every whero the popular creed respect* 
ing marriage. Hence, as Shakspeare says, 

" The ancient saying is no heresy — 
Hanging and wiving go by destiny." 
" But now consider the old proverbe to be true y aaieth : that 
marriage is destinie." — Mall's Chronicles. 

" If marriages be made in heaven some had few friends there.'* — Scotch. 
" Ne'er seek a wife till ye hae a house and a fire burning." — Scotch. 
" More belongs to a bed than four bare legs." 
"Marriage is honorable, but housekeeping is a shrew." 
" Sweetheart and honey-bird keeps no house." 

" Marry, marry, and what about the housekeeping ?" (Portu- 
guese.) " Eemember," said a French lady to her son, who was 
about to make an imprudent match, " remember that in wedded 
life there is only one thing which continues every day the same, 
and that is the necessity of making the pot boil." " He that 
marries for love has good nights and bad days" (French). 
"Before you marry have where to tarry " (Italian) ; and remem- 
ber that 

" A wee house has a wide throat," 

It costs something to support a family, however small ; and 
"It is easier to bnild two hearths than always to have a fire on 
one " (German). 

" 'Tis hard to wive and thrive both in a year." 
" Who weds ere he be wise shall die ere he thrive." 
" Happy is the wooing that is not long a-doing." 

This is so far true as it discommends long engagements. 

" 'Tis time to yoke when the cart comes to the capples [*'. «., horses]. 

— -Cheshire. 

That is, it is time to marry when the woman wooes the man. 
This provincial word "capple" is Irish also, and is allied to, 
but not derived from, the Latin cabdlhts. It is probably one of 
the few words of the ancient Oeltic-'tongue Of Britain which 
were adopted into the language of the Saxon conquerors.- 
"Husbands are in heaven whose wives chide not" 

Whether or not. that heaven is ever found on earth is & ques- 
tion which each man must deoide from his own experience. 
" He that has a wife has strife, V say the French, and the Italian 
proverb-mongers take an, unhandsome advantage of the fact 
that in their language the words "wife" and" woes " differ 
only by a letter. St. Jerome declares that " Whoever is free 
from wrangling is a bachelor." 
" A smoky chimney and a scolding wife are two bad companions." 

The Scotch couple together " A leaky house and a scolding 
wife," in which they follow Solomon: "A continual dropping 
ona very rainy day and a contentious woman arealike." "It 
is better to dwell in the corner of a housetop than with a 
brawling woman in a wide house." 
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.-,-:?.. -.■'Marry above your match -.andiyou.get.-a> master." 
"In a -rich woman's house she commands always, and h.e 
never " (Spanish). " Who takes a wife for her dower tarns his 
back on freedom " (Frenob), But every married man is in this 

plight, for- 

-.'« He that has a wife has a master." 
" He that's not sensible of the truth of this proverb," says 
James Kelly, " may blot it out or pass it over.'? 

" As the good man saitb, so say we ; 
But as the good woman saith, so it must be." 

" Wedding and ill wintering .tame both man and beast." 
"You will marry and grow tame " (Spanish). 

" He that marries a widow and two daughters marries three stark 

thieves." "' 

" He that marries a widow and two daughters has three back doors to 

his house." - 

And " The back door is the one that robs the house " (Italian). 

" Never marry a widow unless her first husband was hanged." ' 
Else the harden of an old Scotch song, " Te'll never be like 
mine auld gridemao," will be dinned in your ears day and 
night. 

" He that marries a widow will have' a dead man's head cast in his 

dish." 
" Happy is the wife who in married to a motherless son." 

"Uno animo ompes socrus oderunt nurus,". says. Terence; 
and this is the common testimony of experience in all ages and 
countries. "The husband's mother is the wife's devil "(Ger- 
man, Dutch). "As loDgas I was a daughter?in-law I never 
had agood mother-in-law, and as long as I was a mother-in-law 
I never had a good daughter-in-law " (Spanish). " The mother- 
in-law forgets that she was a daughter-in-law" (Spanish). 
" Slie is well married who has neither mother-in-law nor sister- 
in-law " (Spanish). Men, too, do not always regard their wives' 
mothers with tender aflection, and some of the many bitter 
sayings against mothers-in-law seem to be common to both 
sexes. Such is this queer Ulster rhyme : . 

"Of all the onld women that ever I saw, 
Sweet bad luck to iny mother-iq-law." 
Also these low German : — " There is no good mother-in-law 
but she that wears a green gown ;" *. «., that Is covered with 
the turf of the churchyard ; — " The best mother-in-law is she 
on whose gown the geese feed;" and this Portuguese, "If my 
mother-in-law dies, I will fetch somebody to flay her." 

If proverbs filled with bitterness are doe to the " unfair " 
sex, to the" cold arid sententious intellect of man, women 
are able to defend themselves ; to prove it, we quote the 
following version of the creation^ written by one of the fair 
sex':'-"' — -' --• 

A womaii of great worth, Madame de Malgenestre, who 
passed all her life in retirement, rarely seeing any one but 
an object of charity, and dispensing with meat and wine, in 
order, as she said, to be more herself, that is to say, more 
in harmony with the laws of nature, thus gives her version 
of the creation of man and woman : 

"The creation is a mystery which God has not judged 
proper to permit man to solve. Besides, is it not more 
reasonable to suppose that the human species is from all 



eternity:? Alas,, man strives to explain all things, even 
that which is inexplicable to his poor and feeble intellect. 
Nothing arrests h"Tm r ; * Man is created superior to woman 
— he is the lord of the earth— woman 'was made to prepare 
his food and his clothing, and to enliven his hours of leisure 
— God made man in his own image-— nian was lost through 
woman,' and a thousand other- vapid asseHibhsVorthy of 
this prince of the universe 1 My mothef,. a 1 person of 
great sense and spirit, sought maiolyfor the most natural 
aspect of things, arid was accustomed to'tell us, in reference 
to the creation, that man and woman, were both created at 
the same time, but nptjn the same place ; and that in the 
interval which elapsed between the hour of her conscious- 
ness and that in which she was first allowed to ? see: man, 
woman experienced "so grehtMnWi that the <)r"ea$oV£ave 
heed to it ; and in order to remove the L peristve l 'gh5bm 
which veiled the angelic cdan'teifarice; of nature^ most 
beautiful ornament, He hastened "to gladden hereby"' pre- 
senting man to her all irnperfect %S he was. ' Therpurpose 
of God being accomplished, He disappeared ; w^omari^and 
man were left in one^nothetfs -presence," eacti provide'd'with 
conscience as a guide hvtife, and' with hedrts^fillecf Vith 
an imperishable lote through ^hichthey migh^m^utually 
cherish and perpetuate each other's being. The woman" of 
God — lovely, resplendent %ith celestial TadfancV, beautiful 
beyond all that our degenerate imagination can conceive of 
beauty— seemed to render the wondering maVimlfecifej 'he 
cast his eyes to the earth, his . arms. emVarrasseSf film, ; his 
tongue stammered unintelligible .sounds, he s,tood as if 
nailed to the ground away from her 'whom he should have 
eagerly clasped to his breast ;and^_soothed< with. loving 
kisses. The daughter of God who had yearned for: a far 
different comforter, experienced the saddest feelings of dis- 
appointment ; tears fell from her angelreyesrupon her 
cheeks and dried there — man did not wipe them away." 

44 And what inference do you drawfrom this4"rasked 
one of her friends. ■ ■■" " ■'■■' 5--vp-1':- "_-;■ ■■ in* s-.. 

"I thought you would hare divined it;^fihe" ; Replied. 
" Well, I infer by it that the%other of tfieliumiiif species 
was deceived, and that her daughters, still no better mated, 
are ever in expectation of- the man according to their 
heart." <■-■*.,■■ 



Among the works of man, which human life is rigatfy em- 
ployed inperfeeling and^beantifyirig^the fffst-in'imporfence 
surely is man himself. Supposing it were possible c t&' get 
houses built,, corn grown, 'battles fought^ causes tried; and even 
churches erected and prayerssaid by machioeryy-rhy-autQinatona 
inhuman form—it would be a considerable loss io.-exqhange for 
these automatons, even the .men and women who at ..present . 
inhabit the more civilized parts of the world, and who assuredly 
are but starved specimens of what nature, can and will produce. 
Human nature is not a machine to be built'fifter a model," and 
set to do exactly the wort prescribed for it, but a tree, which 
requires to grow and develop 5 itself 6ri all' sfdeftj ? accordrng to 
the tendency of the inward- forcea -whicH £ -mafce it ^"living 
thing.^/.,& Milt, .... -,. ■ ... _..,,-:,.,-, 



